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seemed fatal to Kirchoff and Wilamowitz, but here again the Awis «k tov 
irpocrwirov shows that we have no contradiction but the height of poetic 
excellence. The suitors (8 640) thought Telemachus had not gone to Sparta 
but was out in the country with Eumaeus, as if that were a common occur- 
rence. Such was the love of the old man for the son of his master that a 
frequent event seemed all too rare to him. Eustathius, 1792, 60 ff. : crrnueim- 
<rat 8' iv tovtok rrjv (piXocrropyiav Ev/uuov, ei ye tov o~v)(yov ip\6/xtvov (nraviov 
airy Otav aval <j>rj<nv, out iiriOvp.u>v d« f$\errav avrov. 

This youthful study of Dr. Dachs seems to me to give great promise and 
also a hope that the work so untimely laid down by Professor Roemer will 
be carried on by competent hands. Naturally he shares in the feeling that 
Homeric criticism has gone into wrong paths and that the poet should be 
understood as a poet (p. 78) : "Es ware von Anbeginn die Pflicht der Forsch- 
ung gewesen, bevor sie den Dichter zu kritisieren und aufzuteilen unter- 
nahm, ihn verstehen und sein Werk als Einheit begreifen zu lernen." 

The dissertation is another proof of the quantities of paying metal that 
are still to be found in the mines of the scholia and Eustathius. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 



The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part I. 
"The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels." By 
Henby A. Sanders. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. Pp. 
247. 

The Freer Gospels (W) is the most interesting of the four ancient manu- 
scripts secured by Mr. Charles L. Freer in Egypt in December, 1906, and by 
him intrusted to Professor Sanders for publication. Professor Sanders has 
applied himself seriously to the task, not only informing himself upon New 
Testament textual criticism but acquiring Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic. He 
has provided an elaborate monograph on the paleography and text of the 
manuscript, concluding with a detailed collation of its text with an 1880 
reprint of Stephanus' 1550 edition. There are some excellent plates. 

In estimating the text, Professor Sanders abandons the positions of 
Westcott and Hort and adopts in part those of von Soden, except that for 
von Soden's I-type Sanders substitutes H. C. Hoskier's version tradition 
theory, that what have been called "Western" variants are due to the 
reaction of the early versions upon the Greek text. This theory involves 
an impossibly early date for the early versions, and gives a somewhat vision- 
ary character to Professor Sanders' interpretation of his manuscript. His 
study of the problem of the text in hand is in some respects more fortunate. 
He observes that Matthew and most of Luke are much like the mediaeval 
(Syrian) type of text, while John and the beginning of Luke exhibit more 
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neutral readings and Mark many decidedly Western ones. This interesting 
heterogeneity is somewhat mechanically explained by Sanders as due to a 
patchwork parent made up of six separate parts, one drawn from as far 
away as North Africa. But it is at least clear that the text is Syrian in 
Matthew and most of Luke, mainly neutral in John and the early part of 
Luke, and Western in Mark. 

The first quire of John is in a different hand from the rest of the codex. 
Professor Sanders explains this intrusive quire as written to fill a gap in an 
older manuscript, which then perished, leaving this quire to form the nucleus 
of this later codex. But it is the general conviction that the quire is in a later 
hand than the rest of the present manuscript, and it seems natural to suppose 
that the first quire of John was early lost from the codex, and that later this 
quire was written, in a style as much like the rest of the manuscript as 
possible, to fill the gap. The manuscript is now complete except for the loss 
of three leaves. 

Some of its readings are of remarkable interest. Its long interpolation 
at Mark 16: 15, its omission of the Lukan genealogy, its long addition to the 
LXX quotation in Mark 1:3, its free recast of whole verses in Mark, and a 
host of singular readings in John and Mark give it distinct importance for 
textual study, and it will take its place with B^ACD as one of the earliest 
considerable uncial witnesses to the text of the Gospels. 

The liberality of Mr. Freer has provided a really notable facsimile edi- 
tion of the whole codex, including its painted covers, and this makes it 
possible to deal independently with the paleography and text of the manu- 
script, and sometimes even to add something to Professor Sanders' results. 
His statement that "the article never has the breathing" (p. 18) should be 
modified to admit its occurrence in Matt. 2:5; 10:22; 11:23; 12:11; 
Luke 8:10; 10:37; 14:9; 23:29; Mark 10:20. The statement about 
the use of dots over t "when initial or not to be pronounced with the pre- 
ceding vowel" (p. 19) is inadequate in view of their constant occurrence in 
vios. To the list of sixteen omissions of v-movable (p. 25) should be added 
Matt. 5:15; 22:17; John 5:10, 23; Luke 2:38; 23:20; Mark 4:16; 6:17, 
45; 7:33; 9:25; 10:4,49; and «&8a<r/«, 11:17. 

A few readings have been overlooked in the collation. In Matt. 20 : 1 
oifwia for ofwta is unnoticed. In 22:20 the mark over i of uaav is probably 
not a circumflex but a rough breathing intended for the preceding r\. In 
24:32 it is not a breathing but a r from the second hand that has been 
erased above o. KoXwPrjOpav for Ko\vn/3rjdpav, John 9:7, should be added 
to the collation, as should arouqtriv for liroirjo-av, Luke 19:10. That wo. 
(■nrevjua) may be read 7rvo>/»taTa {wra), Luke 10:20 (p. 11) is unlikely in view 
of Matt. 8: 16 where the first hand started to write ir«i but at once corrected 
himself to irvra. In John 21 : 4 lrprovs stands after «rr»/, where the collation 
implies its omission. So excellent is the facsimile that it is sometimes pos- 
sible to improve Professor Sanders' readings of corrections and erasures. In 
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Matt. 4:13 Ka<papvaovfi was first written and then changed, probably by the 
first hand, to Kawepvaovp. In Matt. 6:14 the first hand quite certainly 
first wrote v/ioiv; Sanders' vt<i>v is improbable. In Matt. 27 : 17 17 was first 
omitted, or written t, then supplied, or corrected to 17, by the first hand. In 
Luke 4:19 the suggestion that T£0pa>/*evovs was first written and then 
corrected to reflpau/xevous is improbable; it is well-nigh certain that the 
first writing was T«0pa.ju,/ievovs, under the influence of avarcdpap.pja'os, a 
few lines above. It should also have been noted that At0os of Luke 21:6 
is corrected from \160v. In Luke 5:37 curoAAwTcu was first written, then 
changed to airokovvrai, and in 6 : 1 ereAAov was first written, then corrected 
to ctiAAov. In 8 : 2 it was no doubt acficftXriKa. that was first written, under 
the influence of Mark 16:9, then changed to t£c\r)\vda.. In tk pov, Mark 
5:31, p. has been erased, perhaps accidentally, leaving n <rov. In 7:22 
ir\iov€^uu has been corrected to wAeovefia by the erasure of the final 1. The 
reading of the manuscript in 7:26 should be printed avpa <£oiv«ro-a, rather 
than (Tvpa<f>oivi<r<ra. On the other hand, 9:49 should read a\iayT)6r)<rerai, 
not aAxs yrfirprerai. In Luke 18:11 the reading might better be printed 
irpoo-evxercu pro Trpoarfxr^ro. In John 1 : 37 there seems to be no doubt that 
we should read <c(<u) rjKowav instead of leijKowrav. The heading fvayytkiov 
Kara uaawrjv is not by a second hand, but by that which wrote the quire; it 
has a different look only because it was put on after the quire was written, 
not before. Stephanus' edition of 1550 does not show the order of verses 
in Matt. 23:13, 14 with which it is credited (p. 159). There are a few mis- 
prints: v7), John 20:19; vticvia, Luke 2:5; t£r)\0 «k<u, Mark 1:35; Kap<pavaovp,, 
Mark 2:1; SkSwica (for StoSexa), 3:14; BiarirapKevai, 5:4; axvaei/xcvovs, 6:26. 
But on the whole Professor Sanders has produced a careful and trustworthy 
collation of his very notable manuscript. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
University op Chicago 



Kleine Schriften. Von Hermann Usener. Zweiter Band. Ar- 
beiten zur lateinischen Sprache und Literatur. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1913. S. 382. 

Following the plan outlined by K. Fuhr in the preface to the first 
volume (Leipzig, 1912) consisting of Usener's minor writings on Greek 
philology, the editor, P. E. Sonnenburg, has collected thirty-four scattered 
articles on subjects in the Latin field, together with several more extended 
book reviews. Two papers have been excluded as having appeared in 
books: the introduction to the edition of Granius by the Heptas Philolo- 
gorum Bonnensium (Leipzig, 1858) and "de Catulli carmine LXVIII epi- 
metrum" appended to O. Francke's dissertation (Berlin, 1866). We note 
several articles in Vol. I which touch the field of Latin philology: e.g., the 



